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The Literature of Women in Industry~ 


By Erne: M. Jounson, Librarian 
IV’omen’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston 


A wealth of literature has been springing 
up dealing with the changing conditions of 
women’s employment, new occupational op- 
portunities for women, requirements and 
facilities for training, as well ag studies into 
existing conditions of industry—wages and 
_ hours, sanitary standards, protective legisla- 

tion. The spread of trade unionism among 
women, the extension of suffrage, the growing 
interest in social problems and particularly 
in labor legislation, give added stimulus to the 
movement. Private organizations and public 
commissions began to study the subject. The 
Federal Government was induced to investi- 
gate the employment of women, and issued 
an extensive report in nineteen volumes on 
The Condition of Women and Child Wage- 
earners in the United States. The Children’s 
Bureau was established in Washington, a 
Woman’s Division was planned in the Labor 
Bureau, and a series of pwhlications started 
on Women in Industry. Books, pamphlets, 
magazines appeared in quick succession—a 
varied and interesting literature dealing with 
an exceedingly interesting subject. 

I fancy, however, that as librarians-in-the- 
making, doubtless some of you already li- 
brarians-in-fact, your interest at present is not 
so much in the Subject matter itself—im- 
portant as that is—as in the technical problems 
of the special library that is devoted to the 
subject. Much therefore as I may be tempted 
to talk to you about ‘Votes for Women,” 
“The Eight-Hour Day,” or a “Minimum Wage 
for Women Workers,” I shall try to confine 
myself to the somewhat less informational 
side of the question. 

From the special library viewpoint you prob- 
ably want to know about the selection of ma- 
terial, sources of information, types of mate- 
rial, and care and distribution of the same. 
In short, you are concerned to learn of the 
special problems of a particular kind of li- 
brary, and’in so far as possible the methods 
of treatment that might apply to other special 
libraries. 

*Part of an address before students in 
library administration, Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration, October 18. 
1917. The first part of this address appeared 
in the January number of SpectaL Lrprarties. 
under “Women and Wartime problems.” 


Because the library of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and industrial Union is a special col- 
lection chiefly devoted to this subject of 
Women in Industry, and because that is the 
library with which I am best acquainted, I 
shall take the liberty of using it for illustra- 
tion. Until quite recently it was, I think, the 
only library in the country devoted to the 
subject, although other libraries had collec- 
tions. Plans are under way, however, for a 
Woman’s War Library under the direction of 
the Women’s Committee of the National 
Council of Defense. Its scope, as announced 
in the September issue of the Library Journal, 
is very similar to that of the Union Library. 
For it proposes to cover every variety of in- 
dustrial problem affecting women and chil- 
dren,—conditions of employment, child labor 
due to war conditions, maintenance of indus- 
trial standards in regard to hours and wages, 
legislation needed to meet the needs incident 
to the war. 

Another library of something the same in- 
terest is being organized in England by the 
Central Council for Employment of Women. 
It is to be known as the Workers’ Library, 
and will probably be opened early in 1918. 
Just how far either of these libraries will 
cover the field we attempt to cover it is im- 
possible as yet to say. The English library 
will doubtless emphasize English conditions, 
just as we emphasize American conditions. 
The Woman’s War Library presumably will 
stress current war-time problems, questions of 
replacement work, special training required 
to meet these needs, conditions of war em- 
ployment. 

With any special library the first problem, 
and the everlasting problem, is just what 
definite limitations to make in scope. It is 
easy enough to say we will select this or that 
particular subject for our field. The difficulty 
comes in deciding what are the boundary lines 
and in keeping inside them. Take our own 
problem for example. Our subject is women’s 
employment. We scarcely touch the historical 
side. We-do not to any extent take up the 
employment of women in European countries. 
save as it is presented in English publications. 
Our ftéld narrows practically to current prob- 
lems of women’s employment in the United 
States, including under employment. conditions 
of war, protective legislation. new occupations 
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for women, and special training and guidance 
to prepare for vocational opportunities. 

It sounds fairly definite. Yet just where 
are the boundary lines around these topics? 
Labor legislation-for women quite frequently 


includes legislation for children. Publications | 


dealing with conditions of women’s employ- 


ment often take up the problem of child labor. ' 


The Federal report referred to a minute ago 
considers not simply the conditions of women 
workers, but conditions of women and child 
wage-earners in the United States. Our li- 
brary does not specialize on child labor, yet 
naturally we have considerable material on 
the subject. 

At first thought immigration may seem quite 
apart from women in industry. But a large 
proportion of the women industrially em- 
ployed are immigrant women. A very large 
part of the women in the lowest wage group, 
the women most in need of protection, are 
from the immigrant class. So here is another 
natural expansion into new territory. Simi- 
larly, through the wide expanse of social and 
economic problems there is hardly a phase 
that does not directly or indirectly concern 
women in industry. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health insurance, old age pensions, un- 
employment, regulation of employment offices 
—these are all matters that affect working 
women equally with workingmen. 

How much of this material shall we claim 
as ours? Where shall we make the division? 
How shall we keep our collection sufficiently 
broad to give a comprehensive view of the 
subject treated and at the same time prevent 
it from expanding into a general library? 
The special library is subjected at every point 
to a centrifugal force that tends to destroy it. 
To counteract this tendency we need to decide 
quite definitely at the outset the scope of our 
subject and the extent of related matter that 
shall be included. We must keep this pur- 
pose positively in mind in selecting and re- 
jecting material. Does the material in ques- 
tion legitimately belong in our collection: 
Does it present some phase, some develop- 
ment of it that logically should be included 
here? Acquisitions must he tested by their 
usefulness in building up the special col- 
lection. 

Practically the problem of selecting material 
resolves itself into the needs of the special 
clientele rather than the theoretical needs of 
an ideal collection. In the business library 
the demands of the firm served determines 
the choice. If an engineering company should 
need a book on dietetics, its library would at 
once secure such a publication for its highly 
specialized collection. Always service is the 
final test. 

In the Union Library our problems in book 
selection are minimized by our serious lack 
of funds, a situation which I suspect is not 
peculiar to our institution. It means that in 
the way of books. only the most urgently 
needed are purchased. It determines our 


selection quite largely by way oi limitation, 
It also determines the type of material we 


_ select. We have tried to make a virtue of 
' necessity, and feel that in restricting our col- | 


lection quite largely to pamphlet literature 
we are avoiding duplication of material in | 
other libraries, and are also bringing together | 
material of special value to students—material’ 
not readily available elsewhere. 

As to form of material, the Literature of 
Women in Industry illustrates perhaps as well 
as any subject the variety of printed material 
available. Of course there are books. But 
they are not always the most important pos- 
sessions of the special library. Often the 
most valuable material is that which appears 
in pamphlet form, bulletins gotten out by 
State and Federal departments, representing 
official investigations and reports of problems | 
coming within the library’s scope: as the pub- 
lications of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission, the Federal Labor Bureau Series 
on Women in Industry and on Hours and 
Wages; studies by private or semi-public 
agencies, as those made by the National Civic | 
Federation, the Consumers’ League, the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League. 

Much of this literature never appears in 
book form. It has a habit, much of it, of get- 
ting out of print. In general it is authorita- 
tive, timely and highly specialized. Sometimes 
it deals with topics that are not treated in 
books, so it may represent in some cases the 
only printed information on a given subject. 
For these reasons, pamphlets—the term covers | 
a wide variety of printed literature, from 
leaflets to ponderous volumes as bulky as any 
book need ever be—form an important part of 
the collection of nearly every special library. 

Periodicals, trade publications, society pro- 
ceedings and publications dealing with the 
special subject to related. topics, are another 
valuable form of special library literature. 
Sometimes they are the most valuable of all, 
for the articles contained are frequently by 
experts, the topics treated are of current in- 
terest, and they take up phases that often- 
times are not covered by book publications. 
Whether the business library can afford many 
or few books it must have the more important 
of the periodicals in its special field. 

Then most troublesome, and at times most 
useful, are the newspaper clippings, which are 
always a problem to care for, and which 
have a distressing habit of accumulating out 
of all reason. Yet for up-to-dateness, and for 
variety and minuteness of topics covered they 
are unsurpassed. Take the present problem 
of replacement work in this country, war! 
emergency courses, war emplovment—it is in 
the press notices that the first information on 
these new movements is secured. It is an) 
ephemeral sort of literattire. the kind that) 
few libraries. aside from newspaper libraries. 
need to keep. Put for timely interest it is 
extremely valuable. 

Still another form of this fugitive litera- 
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ture are typewritten reports representing 
studies made by private organizations and 
never pubiished. An illustration of such ma- 
terial is a report we have, prepared by the 
Cornell Women’s Club, dealing with the op- 
portunities for women in the classified civil 
service in New York State. Another study 
similar in scope and form was prepared by 


- the Washington Branch of the Association of 


Collegiate Alumnz. Several of the investiga- 
tions made by our Department of Research 
are in manuscript form. Unpublished reports 
of this kind are usually difficult to secure. 

They are often, however, of special value to 
investigators. . 

Correspondence files and card lists fre- 
quently represent a valuable part of the spe- 
cial collection. Part of our library material 
is of this kind: lists of new publications of 
interest, addresses of women’s organizations, 
schools offering courses open to women, fel- 
lowships for women, names of women deans 
in colleges and universities. Our legislative 
reference material is in part represented by 
card lists of information, as the directory of 
members of the General Court with their 
rollcall records, districts and biographical 
sketches. The summary given here is not by 
any means exhaustive. But it may suffice 
to indicate the variety of forms in which the 
literature of a subject is to be found. 

How is this varied literature gotten at? 
What are the sources for information? From 
the bibliographical point of view, this, I fancy, 
is the side in which you are chiefly inter- 
ested. There are two types of sources for 
this kind of information. First there are 
general sources for literature on any subject; 
the trade catalogues and lists. Second there 
are the special sources for the individual 
subject. 

In case you are not all of you already fa- 
miliar with the regular book trade publica- 
tions, let me mention some of the more im- 
portant ones briefly. For American publica- 
tions—and those are the ones with which we 
are chiefly concerned—the standard directory 
is the “United States Catalogue of Books in 
Print.” This is published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York City, a firm which 
specializes in library literature. The catalogue 
is a ponderous volume, somewhat larger than 
“Webster’s International.” It contains in one 
alphabet, author, title and subject entries for 
all books in print in this country at time of 
issue, January 1, 1912. It includes not only 
the publications by American authors, but 
American editions of English works and im- 
portations. Full information is given as to 
place, publisher, price, and date for the vol- 
umes included. 

The “United States Catalogue” serves both 
for an order list and for a collection of biblio- 


graphies of special studies under such 


headings as Woman—-Emplovment; Woman 
—Law; Woman—Social and Moral Ques- 
tions, are brought together all the hooks in 


e 


print dealing with these important topics. 
As the list includes important university, state 
and society publications, and the publications 
of a number of the Federal departments, it 
affords a pretty complete record of book 
literature in this country. 

The “Catalogue”. is supplemented by the 
“Cumulative Book Index,” issued monthly for 
nine months during the year. The arrange- 
ment and inclusion is similar to that of the 
“United States Catalogue.” The last number 
for the year covers all the publications for the 
twelve months preceding and forms an an- 
nual supplement to the “Catalogue.” Another 
yearly trade list is the “Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual,” issued by the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, the same firm that issues the Publishers’ 
Weekly. 

For keeping in touch with new publications 
and forthcoming issues, the Publishers’ 
Weekly just mentioned is essential. It has 
a monthly cumulated number and several spe- 
cial numbers: Summer Fiction, Educational 
and Holiday Season. The weekly list is ar- 
ranged by authors, and gives quite full in- 
formation and brief descriptive notes. It 
also mentions forthcoming books, and includes 
some of the more noteworthy of the current 
English publications. 

For a complete list of English publications, 
the “English Catalogue of Books,’ the “Eng- 
lish Catalogue Annual,” and the “Reference 
Catalogue—Current Literature,” are needed. 
The “Reference Catalogue” is somewhat like 
a combination of our “U. S. Catalogue” and 
the “Publishers Trade List Annual.” It is a 
collection of trade catalogues listing the books 
in print handled by the principal publishers. 
As it is well indexed, desired material can 
easily be located. Usually the “Reference 
Catalogue” is issued every fifth year. There 
has been no edition, however, since 1913, and 
the publishers do not. give much encourage- 
ment as to when a new edition may be ex- 
pected, perhaps not until the war is over. 
Then for current publications there are the 
Bookseller, a monthly, and the Publishers’ 
Circular and Booksellers’ Record, a weekly, 
giving literary news and some book reviews. 

There are corresponding French and Ger- 
man catalogues, annuals and monthly and 
weekly trade lists. The ones just mentioned, 
however, represent .the principal general 
sources for English book publications. There 
are a number of other partial and special 
lists. Important ones are the Book Review 
Digest and the A. L. A. Booklist. Both are 
selected lists of the more representative pub- 
lications of the year, giving either through 
reviews or annotations. an.estimate of the 
value of the works included. The 4. L. A. 
List is one of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and gives for each 
month the books considered most important. 
It is classified under several headings, the 
material relating to Women in Industry com- 
ing chiefly under Sociology. Both of these 
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dists may be used for book selection. Practi- 
cally any library, however, can have books 


on its special subject sent on approval by the 
publishers, and this is generally the quickest 
and most satisfactory means of making choice. 

The general sources just described are pretty 
complete for English book publications. But 
what of the pamphlet and periodical litera- 
ture which represents so large a part of the 
special library collection? What of the official 
and society publications? What of all this 
heterogeneous material that makes up the 
treasures of the special library? For timeli- 
ness, for special fields, for types of literature 
other than the printed volume, additional 
sources are essential. 

Possibly it may be of interest to you to 
learn of some of these special sources which 
we use at the Union Library in attempting to 
keep in touch with the literature of Women 
in Industry, especially as a number of them 
are valuable for other subjects. In speaking 
of forms of material represented, | have al- 
ready referred to some of these sources. 
Among the most important are the Govern- 
ment lists. For the current publications of 
all the Federal departments there is the 
Monthly Catalogue of Public Documents. This 
frequently mentions forthcoming publications 
of special interest, reports of investigations, 
publications of various commissions. Then 
there is the Monthly List of State Publications 
issued by the Library of Congress and giving 
for the different states information similar 
to that contained in the Monthly Catalogue. 

f course we are on the mailing list of de- 
partments and bureaus whose work is of par- 
ticular interest to us; as the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Children’s Bureau, Labor Statistics Bu- 
reau, and Census Bureau. It frequently hap- 
pens, however, that another department may 
issue a publication of value to our collection; 
and this is where the Monthly Catalogue helps 
us. For departmental material published in 
the past and still available, the price lists on 
different subjects distributed by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, are useful. A library 
wishing to collect material on foods, and prac- 
tically every library is interested in that prob- 
lem at this time, will find much that is valu- 
able in the Government price list on this sub- 
ject. 

Another list which we find of interest is that 
issued by the Bureau of Education, The 
Monthly List of Current Educational Publi- 
cations. This is a classified: and annotated 
bibliography of recent literature, book, peri- 
odical, and pamphlet. Under such headings 
2s, Women—Education; Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Vocational Guidance, are included 
titles of particular interest to a library con- 


cerned with women’s employment. 


Most helpful of the Government lists. how- 
ever, for a_ sociological collection. is the 
Monthly Review published bv the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This contains in the main 


part summaries of recent labor literature, fed- 
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eral, state, and unofficial publications as well, 
reports of investigations by private organiza- 
tions, such as the National Civic Federation, 
it is not limited to United States publications, 
but includes the more noteworthy foreign la- 
bor literature, bringing together here official 
and unofficial publications. 

The summaries are quite full and serve to 
give an idea of the value of the publication. 
All necessary information as to author, title, 
place and date is given in foot notes. The 
report of the investigation of the working of 
the Minimum Wage in Oregon, or of the hours 
and wages of women in Boston department 
stores, illustrates the kind of material pre- 
sented. Then after the digest of the more 
striking articles for the month follows a full 
list of the current literature dealing with la- 
bor problems, official, unofficial, United States 
and foreign, representing practically every 
phase of the topic. For keeping in touch with 
the current reports and investigations con- 
cerning women in industry and related sub- 
jects, such a list is invaluable. The fact that 
it is supplied free to libraries, only adds to its 
attractions. 

A digest and list somewhat similar to the 
Monthly Review, only emphasizing more the 
unofficial publications, books and special re 
ports, and covering a wider field, is the Amer- 
ican Economic Review. This is a quarterly 
publication, so it lacks timeliness of entry. 
The first section contains long signed reviews 
of fairly recent books dealing with economic 
questions. This is followed by a classified 
list of books on the subject. While it con- 
tains a good deal that is not pertinent to our 
field, as finance, and transportation; under 
Labor Problems, it brings together much that 
is of distinct interest. 

Equally valuable to us for the type of mate- 
rial included and for subject matter is the 
Journal of Sociology, a bi-monthly publication 
of the American Sociological Society. A reg- 
ular feature of each’ number is a list several 
pages long devoted to recent publications deal- 
ing with social problems. There are also re- 
views of books and abstracts and quotations 
from books and magazine articles. In the list, 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, and articles in 
books are included. Reference is made to both 
American and foreign publications. As Wom- 
en in Industry is a phase of the larger sub- 
ject of Sociology, much of the material listed 
is of interest to a library on women’s work. 

For keeping in touch with periodical articles, 
there are of course the general indexes, Read- 
ers Guide, and Readers Guide Sunvlement, as 
well as special indexes for particular sub- 
jects. There is, however, no complete in- 
dex for all United States periodicals as there 
is for books. Nor do anv of the special in- 
dexes take up the subject of Women in In- 
dustry. The best for this purpose are the 
ones first mentioned, the “Readers Guide,” 
and the “Readers Guide Supplement.” Both 

(Continued on page 127) 
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News 


The English non-ferrous metal industry 
proposes to establish a reference library and 
bureau of information for the use of the 
trade. The manufacturers will support it co- 
operatively. Mr. Jast opened.a debate at the 
Manchester Engineers’ Club on technical li- 
braries. Mr. Savage, as already mentioned in 
these columns, is advocating an information 
bureau or library for the automobile industry. 
With the Aeronautical Society Library, com- 
mercial and technical divisions of Public Li- 
braries and the above-mentioned projected 
libraries the special library movement will 
be well under way in England. The war has 
shown the extreme necessity of such work 
as nothing else could. In commenting upon 
this increased and renewed activity, the Li- 
brary Record says, “It would be a pity if a 
number of sectional libraries were to be 
organized when one national library would 
serve all the purposes of industry.” This is, 
of course, in line with its proposal for a na- 
tional research library of science. 


A significant trend in library affairs during 
the past few months—in addition to war work 
—has been the need of advanced instruction 
in librarianship with special emphasis for in- 
struction in other than technical library 
~ studies. Another very evident feature in the 
library world is that college and reference 
libraries are awakening to the fact that they 
have problems in personnel, selection and 
housing of material, and so forth that are 
rather different from those of the general 
library. (In fact, many are realizing that 
reference collections and college libraries are 
very similar in nature to business and other 
forms of “special” libraries. 


The Lynn (Mass.) Public Library is seri- 
ously considering special facilities for its busi- 
ness and civic interests to take the shape of 
a special downtown room or separate quar- 
ters in the main building. 


In a paper read before the first annual con- 
vention of the Better Business Letters Con- 
ference last October. Mr. L. A. McQueen of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., said: 

“We now have in our library a complete 
list of reference books on Business Cor- 
respondence and Business English. Our de- 
partment encourages the men to use the library 
as much as possible and we try to get in every 
new up-to-date book that is published on this 
important subject”. 

Commenting upon the importance of books 
for employees, Mr. Charles R. Wiers. of the 
Larkin Company, Buffalo. stated that in his 
company any emnlovee who gets a book, reads 
it through, and gives an intelligent synopsis of 
it, is reimbursed for the entire cost of the 
book 


Notes 


The Ohio Academy of Social Sciences held 
its annual meeting, March 22, 23, with a pro- 
gram devoted to reconstruction problems after 
the war. 


The annual convention of the American 
Booksellers’ Association will be held in New 
York at the Hotel Astor, May 14, 15 and 16. 


The Business Data Bureau—a service for 
busy executives—has been established in In- 
dianapolis. Its service includes a monthly card 
index. 


The National American Organization, N. Y., 
is issuing advance press sheets of interest to 
students of immigration. 


The Tacoma, Washington, Library recently 
held an exhibit of merchant flags from 17 
Allied Countries. 





The League to Enforce Peace will have 
its annual convention at Philadelphia, May 
16, 17, 18, with the general topic, “Win the 
War for Permanent Peace.” 


The 22nd annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science was 
held in Philadelphia, April 26 and 27, with 
the general topic, “Mobilization of America’s 
Resources for the War.” 


It it reported that a committee of the 
University of Buenos Aires is at work on a 
history of Argentine commerce in _ five 
volumes. 


The H. W. Wilson Co., New York City, 
has increased its capital from $150,000 to 
$300,000. 


“Bibliography of Food Economy for the 
Housewife,” was issued in March as a library 
bulletin of the State College of Washington 
at Pullman, 50 p., 25 cents each, $6 per hun- 
dred to state library directors. 


This unusually comprehensive and carefully — 


prepared work was prepared by Miss Linda 
M. Clatworthy, former Dayton (Ohio) li- 
brarian, and Miss Lelia W. Hunt of the State 
College. First issued last July under a similar 
title, it has now been revised and enlarged. 
The main headings are: Household Organiza- 
tion, Nutrition, Food, Cookery, Fuel Econ- 
omy, Care of Food. Appended is a list of 
Food Administration publications, an address 
list for the pamphlet publications mentioned 
and a key to its magazine abbreviations. First 
choices for libraries are starred. This pam- 
phlet is one of the most thorough and pains- 
taking efforts brought to our attention 
recently. 
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Preparing Men 


for Better Jobs 


By Florence May Swan 


Of the Editorial 


“Lester Shank, John Davis, John Tem- 
plar, Fred Stanton,” the manager knit his 
brows over the sheet on which he had 
written the names of the order pickers in 
his warehouse. The names alone meant 
little to him. Of course he had talked with 
each one—there were a dozen boys in all— 
but still he could not reach a decision, could 
not convince himself that one or another 
of the lads definitely had the making of an 
executive in him. The stock man, formerly 
in charge of the boys, had enlisted, and the 
manager wanted to promote one of them 
to his position. But which one? 

The manager reached for his telephone. 
“The library, please,” he requested, and 
when the connection was made: “Miss 
Hall? What can you tell me about the 
boys in Mr. Thompson’s department?” 

Miss Hall is the company librarian. 

“John Davis?”—she was replying to the 
manager’s question—‘“yes! he often asks 
me to get a novel for him. He likes the 
blood-and-thunder kind. Shank—he never 
gets anything from me at all. Doesn’t read, 
he says. John Templar?” Miss Hall's voice 
seemed a bit more enthusiastic. “Yes, in- 
deed! He comes to see me often. He asked 
me some time ago for a list of the best 
books about our different lines of mer- 
chandise. Only yesterday.” 

The manager’s favorable impression of 
young Templar was confirmed. He called 
in the lad for a second talk, found that he 
had read thoughtfully and with direct refer- 
ence to his daily work; and a little later 
Templar was installed in place of the en- 
listed stock man. This, briefly, is the actual 
story behind one young man’s initial pro- 
motion. 

The company’s library was directly re- 
sponsible for his promotion: first, it gave 
him the opportunity to read and to get a 
broader knowledge of the business for 
which he was working; second, it helped 
his employer to become aware of his inter- 
est and industry. 

The concern in question, of course, does 
not go to the expense of having a library 
and librarian: solely for the purpose of en- 
couraging its young employees to read 
profitably. Reference works, technical 
volumes, books and periodicals on general 
business and management subjects; even 
books on economics, philosophy, and psy- 
chology, particularly those having some 
bearing on business, are on its shelves. 
The engineers have at hand the reference 
books that they need. Executives find in 


the management books many ready-to-use 
plans and analyses of their problems. And 
all of these books, the management finds, 


Staff of System 


serve the valuable secondary purpose of 
helping the minor employees to become 
better acquainted with business, their jobs, 
and often help fit them for higher posi- 
tions. 

Dozens of concerns have business libra- 
ries. This article will describe the methods 
used in some of them, and the results— 
not only such results as finding future ex- 
ecutives in John Templars, but others, too, 
that frequently follow. 

It seems to be the common experience 
among the concerns which have the busi- 
ness libraries that the typical employee, left 
to himself, will seldom read himself to 
promotion. It becomes a problem, then, to 
bring the library to his notice and to show 
him why and how to use it. 

Where the company is small, the lib- 
rary may do this in one of several personal 
ways. A public utilities company, for ex- 
ample, requires its engineers to read in 
the technical periodicals each article which 
touches upon their work. For each en- 
gineer or department head, however, to 
read through every journal that comes to 
the office, would be an impractical waste of 
time. 
digest of the current articles. The digest 
is arranged by subject in alphabetical order. 

Each executive, department head,  en- 
gineer and accountant receives a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the digest. He checks on 
it the articles he wishes to read. Then he 
returns his copy to the library, with his 
signature. 

When the librarian receives this checked 
copy, she sends each magazine to just 
those men who have requested it. Each 
man may keep it for three days, and then 
ke sends it along to the next man. 

In another concern, a publishing com- 
pany, the library receives approximately 
200 magazines. Here each man sees every 
issue of the magazines that bear directly 
upon his work, and picks out for himself 
the articles in each issue that may be most 
helpful to him. Once every six months a 
revised list of all the magazines is sent to 
each man. He checks on the list the names 
et those he wishes to see and returns the 
list to the library. 

The librarian has in her files a card 
for every magazine that she receives regu- 
larly. On this card she lists the names 
of all the men who have expressed a desire 
to see the magazine. On the back it con- 
tains spaces for the name of the magazine 
and the day or days of the month when it 
usually arrives. 

As soon as the magazine comes in, a 
check mark signifying its receipt is made 





So the library prepares a weekly 
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on the card, and the names of the men are 
transferred to a circulation slip} a sample 
on which is shown on page 208 One end 
of this slip is gummed to the cover of 
the mzgazine. The issue then goes in order 
from one man to the next, and automa- 
tically returns to the library after the last 
man listed has seen it. 

A printing and binding concern in the 
east makes a special effort to encourage 
empoyees to read books. The concern’s 
library contains 148 volumes. Eight period- 
icals also are received regularly, 

Every so often the young woman in 
charge of the library issue a four-page leaf- 
let, which lists the books once by number 
and again by subject in alphabetical order. 
The leaflet also describes the periodicals. 

In the front of the leaflet is a talk on 
the advantages to the employee who, “by 
reading, informs himself of the best that 
is known about his business.” A copy of 
this leaflet goes to every employee, and 
serves him as his catalog of the library. 

There is a personal folder for each em- 
ployee. The folder contains the blank which 
is filled out when he applied for a position, 
and also the report of the investigation 
made by the employment department. This 
includes the report of a physical examin- 
ation. In the folder are also filed the pro- 
gress reports of the employee's immediate 
superior. From all of these papers the 
librarian makes a study of the employee. 
On a reader’s card, 3 by 5 inches, she 
summarizes the information she can get 
from the folder. On the back of this card 
she keeps a list of the books sent to him. 

Each new employee receives a “welcome 
letter” from the librarian, and pamphlets 
describing the library, besides the catalog. 
With the helo of the reader’s card the 
librarian selects a book and sends it to the 
employee. If the card shows, for instance, 
that the employee seems to lack method in 
handling his work, he receives a book that 
deals with ways to overcome this fault. 
With the book are sent two “comment” 
cards. The recipient keeps one of them, 
on which the librarian calls his attention 
to some of the outstanding points about the 
book she is sending to him. He _ returns 
the other card, and notes on it his comments 
about what he has read. 

These comments frequently help the 
librarian to select the next book to send 
to him. There is no question that this 
library costs this concern heavily—but it 
helps to bring its scattered employees closer 
to the central office and it directly helps 
the employee to increase his ability and 
therefore to fit him for better paying work. 
This, in the opinion of the company’s 
officials, is sufficient reason for developing 
the library’s resources year after year. 

Getting the books out is one task; getting 
them back for the next man to read is still 
another. The librarian in a mail order com- 


pany takes advantage of the dull summer 
periods in the company’s business to send per- 
sonally typed letters to a group of employees. 
One such letter, shown on page 208, went to 
stenographers in the entry department. 

The librarian was swamped with calls for 
the books. Fortunately the demand had 
been anticipated and four, five, and six 
copies of each book were on hand. But 
these were by no means enough. The 
detachable form at the bottom of the letter, 
which permitted the librarian to substitute, 
helped a little; but the librarian felt that, 
having interested the young women, she 
could not afford to allow their interest to 
cool because books were not available. So 
to each young woman who sent in her re- 
quest after the available books were dis- 
tributed, she sent a “substitute” volume, 
with a note that told the applicant when 
she might expect the book she had asked 
for. Then the librarian set a time limit 
on each book loaned. 

The manager of the entry department, in 
a conference held soon after the distribution 
of the books, said that his employees were 
keener about their work, and that their work 
was much better. 

Here, then, is a tangible result of one 
company’s efforts to help its employees 
through its business library—Reprinted from 
System, the Magazine of Business. 


“Factory Mutual Insurance—the achieve- 
ments of 75 years—compiled to observe the 
50th anniversary of Arkwright Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, a bound book of 123 
pages, with illustrations, issued a few years 
ago by the Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston, is still available. 





“Bankrupting a Great City—the story of 
New York,” 1915, illustrated, 188 pages, and 
“Standard Oil or The People—The End of 
Co-operative Control of America,” 1914, 134 
pages, are publications written by the Mr. 
Henry H. Klein. These are listed in bound 
form at 50c each, but libraries may secure 
them from the author at 50 per cent. discount 
plus postage. (Municipal Bldg., N. Y.) 





“The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of 
Manchester, New Hampshire,” compiled by E. 
W. Browne, is an illustrated history of this 
concern. It contains 288 pages, many fine il- 
lustrations, a good index, and is bound in half 
leather. To a limited extent is may be ob- 
tained from the company without charge so 
long as the libraries requesting the copy have 
a particular reason for wishing the volume. 





N. W. Ayer and Son, Philadelphia, are still 
distributing “The Story of The States,” 141 
pages, originally reprinted from a series in 
Printers’ Ink. 
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In the Field: 


Miss Florence Adams, Pratt, ‘13, has 
left the Cravath and Henderson Library to 
return as librarian to the Polytechnic 
Preparatory School of N. Y. 

Miss Josephine Andrews has !eft Mis- 
hawaka, Indiana, Public Library and_ has 
been appointed to a position in the Gov- 
ernment Signal Office at Washington. 

Miss Mary Frances Ayers, chief of the 
Music Department, Minn. Library, died on 
Feb. 22nd, after an illness of many months, 
though she remained at work until two 
weeks before her death. She had been a 
member of the library staff since 1896. 

Mr. Roger W. Babson has been appointed 
on the U. S. Employment Service of the 
Dept. of Labor. 

Miss Margaret Bateman, who has been 
in charge of the catalogue work at Ginn & 
Co., was married Feb. 21 to Sherman Rams- 
dell of Cambridge. 

Wir. Carson Brevoort, Pratt ‘15, formerly 
with Van Nostrand & Co., is now in the 
Commercial High School Library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Miss Clara Bryan has gone to Washing- 
ton as an index and catalogue clerk in the 
War Department, leaving the St. Paul 
Public Library. 

Miss Anna Burns, Pratt ‘08, is now lib- 
rarian for Haskins & Sells, Public Account- 
ants, N. Y. C. 

Miss Flora F. Carr, of the Mankato 
Library, Minn., is doing special work in 
the Ordnance Department at Washington. 

Miss Lucy Church, Simmons ‘08, is now in 
the Ordnance Dept. at Wash. 

Miss Fannie Cox, Wisconsin ’14, has gone 
to Washington in the Gun Division of the 
Ordnance Bureau. 

Miss Mary D. Cox has been appointed 
Acting Librarian of the American Tele- 
recet and Telegraph Company, New York 

ity. 

Miss Helen M. Craig, Pratt 09, has gone 
to the Engineering Library of the Western 
Electrical Company, *~ nf 

Miss Edith Crowell, N. Y. P. L. ’11-13, is 
now with the Ordnance Dept. U. S. A. at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Miss Lila B. Dailey, Riverside '15-'16, is 
with the Ordnance Dept. at Washington. 

Mr. John C. Dana led a discussion on 
“Colored Band Methods of Filing War 
Pamphlets” at the annual meeting of the 
American Library Institute. 

Miss Margaret Doty, St. Paul, Minn., 
Summer School, ‘16, is substituting in the 
Commission office of that state. 

Miss Grace Grant, of Duluth Public 
Library has gone to Washington for work 
in the War Department. 

Miss Margaret J. Guerini, Pratt ‘17, is 
now in the Ordnance Dept. at Washing- 
ton. 


Miss Christine Haller has been appointed 
librarian of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, Michigan. 

Miss Gladys Hanna, L. A. ’17, is now a 
catalogue clerk in the War Dept. at Wash- 
ington. 

r.oiessor R. Hess, of the University of 
Wisconsin, is installing a statistical system 
for the Quartermaster General’s Dept. at 
Washington. ~° 

Dr. H. E. Hoagland, University of Illinois, 
has been appointed statistician for the N. Y. 
State Public Service Commission, New York 
City. 

Professor Lincoln Hutchinson, Univer- 
sity of California, is now with the U. §S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in connection with regulation of foreign 
trade. 

Professor Emory R. Johnson, University 
of Pennsylvania, has been elected President 
of the National Institute of Social Sciences. 

Miss Agnes King, Wisconsin '14, has left 
the Kansas Normal School to enter the 
Statistical Branch of the Quartermaster 
General’s Dept. at Washington. 

Miss Maude Leroy, Wisconsin ‘12, has 
left the Minneapolis Public Library and is 
now in the Statistical branch of the Quar- 
termaster General’s Dept. at Washington. 

Miss Marie F. Lindholm, librarian of the 
Public Service Commission, First District, 
N. Y. C., died on March 16. 

Miss Blanche E. McKown is doing special 
work in the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
at Washington. She has a six months leave 
of absence from the St. Paul Public Library. 

Miss Rumana K. McManis has resigned 
from the Library of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, New York City. 

Miss Margaret A. McVety has resigned 
from the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg and 
is now with the Life Extension Institute of 
N. Y. 

Mr. Guido Mariotti, N. Y. State, '16-17, 
has gone from the _ Biological Survey 
Library to the Legislative Reference 
Division of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington. 

Miss Mary K. Marshall, W. R. ’14, is now 
employed in the Ordnance Dept. at Wash- 
ington. 

Miss Edith R. Mattson, Wisconsin ‘13, has 
been appointed chief of the Information 
Bureau and Library of the National Safety 
Council of Chicago. 

Professor Henry R. Munsey, formerly 
of Columbia, is now managing editor of 
The Nation. 

Miss Mary O’Donnell, librarian of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce for three years, 
has gone to McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
to work in the airplane engineering depart- 
ment of the Signal Corps. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, former chief of the 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is now Vice-President of the Pacific 
Commercial ‘Co. 

Miss Mary P. Pringle, of the Minn. Com- 
mission Library has left for Washington to 
accept a position in the War Department. 

Mr. Wm. F. Roberts, formerly with The 
National City Bank of N. Y., is now Post 
Librarian of the U. S. Aeronautical School, 
Ft. Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Helen Ruggles, Simmons ’17, is now 
with the Western Electric Co. in the En- 
gineering Dept. Library, N. Y. C. 

Miss Nelle Sanford, Riverside ’14-'15, is 
an index clerk in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau at Washington. 

Miss Muriel Schabacher, Pratt ’17, is in 
the Quartermaster General’s Dept. at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Ansel Slobod, former librarian of the 
Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh, is now li- 
brarian of the Curtis Engineering Company 
at Garden City, New York. 

Miss Alice I. Vaile, Pratt 13, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Cravath & Hender- 
son Co., N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Van Kleeck is now chief of 
the Women’s Division of the Industrial 
Service Section, Ordnance Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Kenneth C. Walker, librarian, New 
Jersey Zinc Company, has gone to the Pal- 
merton Works Library of the Company for 
a short time. He expects to enter the 
National Service soon. 

Miss Katherine Warren, Simmons ’14, is 
working on historical pamphlets at Har- 
vard University Library. 


The Bond Dept. of Bankers Trust Co., 
N. Y., has issued Bulletin No. 1 summar- 
izing their data on a cooperative plan for 
gathering material relating to the economic 
aspects of the war. 


The 28th report of the Massachusetts 
Free Public Library Commission just issued 
gives an interesting account of the war 
work of the commission including the work 
at Camp Devens Library under Librarian 
John A. Lowe. 





Upton Sinclair’s new monthly has made 
its first appearance as the April number 
with the sub-title “For a Clean Peace and 
Internation.” It is edited and published 
by Mr. Sinclair in Pasadena. 


The 32nd annual report of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, just published 
is also the 25th report of its librarian, Dr. 
Steiner. Among other information is a 
plea for a down town business information 
bureau to serve the busy business popu- 
lation. Several pages are given to the year’s 
work of the useful Department of Useful 
Arts. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY INSTRUCTION. 


Despite the fact that there have been inter- 
esting happenings in special library instruction 
since last mentioned in SpeciaAL LIBRARIES, we 
are unable, through lack of space, to enumer- 
ate them in this issue. We feel justified, how- 
ever, in mentioning some of the summer in- 
struction which has bene brought to our atten- 
tion. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(SUMMER SEssIon) 


As usual, the courses in library economy 
will be under the direction of Miss H. R. Kel- 
ler, librarian of the School of Journalism, 
New York, to whom inquiries should be ad- 
dressed. The courses will include: Bibliog- 
raphy, Miss Keller; Administration of the 
school library, Miss Martha Wilson; Catalog- 
uing, classification, Miss Keller; and a course 
in public documents, and one in indexing, fil-— 
ing and cataloguing as applied to business. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
(SUMMER SEssION) 


Following a practice of ten years past, 
courses will be given in library methods: 1 
Introduction to Library Work; 2 Elements of 
Cataloguing ; 3 Elements of Classification and 
Ordering; 4 Elementary Reference Work; 5. 
Book-binding; and 6 The High School Li- 
brary. 

The courses should be found helpful to 
prospective librarians (though it is not a sub- 
stitute for a full year course), library assist- 
ants, teacher-librarians, and _ research — stu- 
dents. 

In previous years the courses have been 
given as a whole and enrollment limited to 
twenty-five. Beginning with this summer, 
however, they may be taken in whole or in 
part with no limit to numbers. The session 
is eight wecks in length—from ‘r'y Ist to Au- 
gust 23d. Prof. William Warn: ishop, uni- 
versity librarian, is director ot the Courses 
in Library Methods. Communications for fur- 
ther information. and circular should be ad- 
dressed to the Director Bishop at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


The Emergency Fleet News is the new 
publication of the U. S. Shipping Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Ronald Prestige is the name of a four page 
house organ of the Ronald Press Company, 
}:. ee : - 





Mallory, Mitchell and Faust, Chicago, are 
still delivering copies of their booklet “Mod- 
ern Merchandising,’ in board covers. 





“Fire Brick for Boiler Settings,’ 77 pages, 
is an illustrative pamphlet issued by Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Useful Things in Print 


The Houghton Mifflin Company publish a 
house organ—The Piper. 


The Milwaukee Municipal Reference Lib- 
rary Bulletin, which has been issued bi-weekly 
for the past two years, will hereafter be in- 
cluded in the Library Log of the Milwaukee 
Public Library as a separate section devoted 
to the interests of the Municipal Reference 
Branch. The Library Log is a new publication 
to be issued monthly, except July and August. 
It will contain additions to the Milwaukee 
Public Library and such other items as are 
of interest to patrons and the Library staff. 
The initial issue of Library Log sets a high 
standard of attractiveness and utility. 

Miss Winifred B. Merrill is librarian of the 
Municipal Reference Branch, which is located 
in the City Hall. 


The Publisher's Weekly is having an inter- 
esting series of biographies of leading publish- 
ing houses. 


“The Educational Directory for 1917-1918” 
has been issued as Bulletin 1917, No. 43 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. It contains, as 
usual, the list of librarians of public and social 
libraries in the U. S. 


“Library Books for High Schools,” is the 
title of the 1917 Bulletin No. 41, Bureau of 
Education, by Martha Wilson. 


“The Efficiency of War and Peace,” by R. 
P. Grant, is No. 6, in Volume 2, of the Irving 
National Bank’s publications, New York. 


The Russian Review announces that it will 
resume publication with the April number. 


“Employment System of the Lake Carrier’s 
Association” is a publication of the U. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, whole No. 235. 


News Notes of California Libraries for 
January contains a sketch “California Lib- 
raries. A Short Review and a Look Ahead,” a 
paper presented by State Librarian Ferguson 
at a meeting of the California Library Asso- 
ciation, 1st district. 


The Secretary_of the New York City Con- 
ference of Mayors and Directors of Bureaus 
of Municipal Information, Mr. William P. 
Capes, has issued a circular “New York 
States’ Codperation Plans for Securing Muni- 
cipal Data.” It tells of the close codperation 
with the New York State Library and of 
the indexing and filing with that institution 
does with municipal information. A summary 
of the work is included in the report of the 
New York State Library for 1916, issued the 
first part of this vear. (1918) 


The Am. Sugar Refining Co. has issued 
a pamphlet on “Conditions in the Sugar 
Market,” Jan.—Oct. 17, New York, 80 p. 


“The History of the Houghton Line,” is 
a small leaflet issued by the E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Phila., describing the history of their 
house organ. ae PES 

The Western Electrical Supply Year 
Book” is a 1,160 page cloth-bound book for 
the year 1918. This book contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations of all household and 
shop fixtures. a eri 

The New York Sun is now issuing a Sun- 
day supplement of about 12 pages, “Books and 
the Book World.” 

The California Taxpayers’ Journal, Los An- 
geles, is now in its second year. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 


24, 1912, 
Of “Special Libraries,” published monthly except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1918. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Richard 
P. Ettinger, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the President of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers of Special Libraries, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publicaiton for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City, 70 
Fifth Avenue; Editor, Ralph L. Power, Boston, Mass., 
525 Boylston Street. 

2. That the owners are: Prentice-Hall, Inc., (Cor- 
poration); Stockholders owning 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock, Charles W. Gerstenberg, 
29 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y.; Richard P. 
Ettinger, 32 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y.; 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than.as so 
stated by him. 

RICHARD P. ETTINGER, Pres., 
. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of 
April, 1918. MARY UPLEY 
(seal) My €ommission expires 
March 30, 1920. 
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On the 18th of April Dr. Williamson re- 
signed as president of the Special Libraries 
Association, and the executive board has 
not yet elected his successor. Dr. William- 
son was elected to office a year ago to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Morton, and was re-elected 
at the end of his term. He recently re- 
signed as librarian of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library to go to the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation as statistician. 


It is with extreme regret that we note the 
death of Miss Marie F. Lindholm, librarian of 
the Public Service Commission, First District, 
New York City, on the 16th of March. Miss 
Lindholm was one of the most efficient special 
librarians, and was alwavs keenly interested 
in the affairs of Special Libraries Association 
Her unswerving loyalty was at all times evi- 
dent. Miss Lindholm was one of our oldest 
and most faithful members and her place will 
be a difficult one to fill. 


© 


“Over THERE.” 


The British scientific and technical press 
has recently paid tribute to the literature of 
technology and technological libraries with 
special emphasis to its help in munition in- 
dustries and all war productions. 


According to the Library Association Rec- 
ord (Gt. Britain) apart from the libraries of 
the Aeronautical Society and the Patent Of- 
fice there is no good technical aeronautical 
library in the entire British Empire. 


In attempts to satisfy the demand for spe- 
cial library service, several public libraries 
have done excellent work. The central library 
at Birmingham has set aside 4,000 volumes on 
technical subjects in a screened off part of its 
reading room. The Municipal Technical School 
Library, which is near, supplements the collec- 
tion. 


At Bradford, the Lord Mayor called a con- 
ference of representatives from the Chamber 
of Commerce, Bradford Textile Society, 
Chamber of Trade, Dyers and Colorists’ As- 
sociation, Bradford Technical College and 
other organizations. As a result funds were 
secured, quarters hired and plans made for 
the immediate opening of a commercial li- 
brary. 


Coventry has a business and commercial sec- 
tion of its library. There are about 2,000 vol- 
umes and numerous pamphlets which are be- 
ing constantly weeded out to discard material 
no longer of immediate use. It receives the 
numerous publications sent to the Chamber 
of Commerce, thus ensuring hearty co-opera- 
tion and little duplication. An engineering di- 
vision is now being considered in addition. 


The Bristol Public Library also places em- 
phasis on its work with business interests and 
its close relationship with the Chamber of 
Commerce. Manchester. it is reported, has 
inaugurated a scheme for a commercial li- 
brary. 





PerropIcAL DELIVERIES ARE DELAYED 
BEcAUSE— 


1. The postal service has been crippled by 
the withdrawal of employees to go to the front, 
and their places have been filled with inex- 
perienced men and women. 


2. There is enormous increase in outgoing 
and incoming foreign mail. Such mail is given 
the preference over second-class matter. 


3. There has been wholesale cutting down 
of the number of passenger trains with fewer 
trains for dispatching the mails. The mail 
service has slowed down to an unprecedented 
degree. 
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A List of References on the Relation i British 
Railways to the European War 


Compiled by the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics. 


(Continued from March Issue) 1917 
1916 (Railway gazette, v. 26: 250; March 2. 








Railways and war traffic. 1917, 


(Railway news, v. 106: 621; Nov. 25, 
1916). 

Railway gazette [Editorial] A restraint on 
railway travel. 

(Railway gazette, v. 25:620; Dec. 8, 1916). 
(Railway gazette, v. 25: 666; Dec. 15, 
1916). 

Reduced railway facilities. 

(Railway news, v. 106: 676, 703, 730, 
755; Dec. 9, 16,*23, 30, 1916). 
Restraint on railway travel. 


1917 


Railway traffic in 19106. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 15, 25: Jan. 6, 
1917). 

British railway fares raised. All rail- 
way fares in Great Britain have been 
increased 50 per cent, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1917). 

(Railway age gazette. v. 62: 80; Jan. 
12, 1917). 

Railway reductions and decclerations 
(Railway news, v. 107: 79; Jan. 13, 1917). 

Hardships of the increase in fares. 
(Railway gazette, v. 26: 66; Jan. 19, 
1917). 

Common user of railway wagons. 
(Railway news, v. 107: 95; Jan. 20, 1917). 

The Increase in passenger fares. 


(Railway gazette, v. 26; 128-29; Feb. 


2, 1917). 


The Increase of railway fares. 


(Railway news, v. 107: 160; Feb. 3. 


1917). yee 

Common user of railway wagons in Scot- 
land. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 157-58; Feb. 3. 
1917). 

British steam fares up 50 per cent. Ef- 
fort made to decrease passenger traf- 
fic and allow carriers to meet govern- 
ment demands. Traffic thrown on 
tramways. 

(Electric railway journal, v. 49: 227; 
Feb. 3, 1917). 

Season ticket regulations. 

(Railway gazette, v. 26: 188: Feb. 7, 
1917). 

Premier’s appeal to the travelling public. 
(Railway gazette. v. 26: 174; Feb. 9, 
1917). 

To travel less and pay more and why. 

The Government and the railways. 
(Statist, v. 89: 228: Feb. 10, 1917). 
Restriction of train service and increase 
of fares. d 

La Réduction du service des trains de 
voyageurs en Angleterre. 

(Journal des transport, Feb. 24, 1917, 
B:.39)- 
The Effect of traffic restrictions. 


Why train services are curtailed. 
(Railway news, v. 107: 341; March 10, 
1917). 

The Increased railway fares. 

(Railway gazette, v. 26: 335; March 
16, 1917). 

Easter travel restrictions. 

(Railway gazette, v. 26: 397; Apr. 6, 
1917). 

More restraint in travel. 

(Railway gazette, v. 26: 313; March 16, 
1917). 

High railway fares and the war. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 439; April 7, 
1917). 

Bureau of railway news and statistics. 
World’s advancing railway rates. Chi- 
cago, April 24, 1917. (Its Bulletin 111). 

Mentions passenger rates raised in 
Great Britain since the war. 
Allocation of traffic. 
Railway gazette, v. 26: 485; Apr. 27, 
1917). 
Freight to be conveyed by selected 
railway routes in order to tacilitate 
through loading and quicker rail 
transit. 

Stirrup, Charles. 

British rail service hit. War has added 
to cost of travel and reduced number 
of trains, but the people cheerfully 
submit. 

(Railroad man’s magazine, v. 33: 112- 
14, May, 1917). 

Gt. Brit. Parliament. House. 

[Criticism of restrictions on passenger 
service, by Mr. Hogge, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Wing and others.] 

(House of commons Parliamentary de- 
bates, v. 91: 624-640; March 8, 1917).. 

Regulation of coal shipments. 

(Railway news v. 107: 397, 619; May 
26, June 2, 1917). 

Railways under war conditions: Reduc- 
tion of work. 

(Railway news v. 107: 637; June 9, 1917). 

British railways after the war. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 661: June 16. 
1917). 
Service of the railways. 

Travis, Charles. 

Railway working under war condi- 
tions. A brief review of the changes 
in railway methods during three vears 
of war. 

(Great central railway journal, v. 13: 
July, 1917, p. 2-5). 

The Summer train services. 

(Railway gazette, v. 28: 33-34: July 13. 
1917). 

Restricted railway services. Railways 
and joy travelling. 

(Railway news, v. 108: 357: Oct. 27, 
1917). 
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The Problem of passenger travel after 
the war. 
(Railway news, v. 108: 410, 435; Nov. 
10,17,1917). 


EMPLOYEES 


1914 

Railwaymen and first aid to the injured. 
(Railway news v. 102: 301-2; Aug. 15. 
1914). 

First aid training will be of service 
in the war. 

Railways and the war. Railwaymen with 
the colours. 

(Great western railway magazine, v. 
26: 243-44; Sept., 1914). 

The National union of railwaymen and 
the war. . 
(Railway news, v. 102: 436; Sept. 26, 
1914). 

Railway conciliation and the war. 
(Railway news, v. 102: 498; Oct. 10, 
1914). 

Railwaymen with the colours. 

(Railway news, v. 102: 532; Oct. 17, 
1914). 


1915 
Railway gazette [Editorial] 
A war bonus for British railwaymen. 
(Railway gazette, v. 22: 180-81; Feb. 19, 
1915). 
War bonus for railwaymen. 
(Statist, v. 73: 289; Feb. 20, 1915). 
Railwaymen’s wages. 
(Railway news, v. 103; 282-83; Feb. 20, 
1915). 
War bonus for railwaymen. 
(Statist, v. 83: 334; Feb. 27, 1915). 
Railwaymen’s wages; the war bonus. 


(Railway news, v. 103: 337-38; Feb. 27, 


1915). 

Railwaymen’s part in the war. 

(Great western railway magazine, v. 27: 
60-61; March, 1915). 

Railwaymen’s wages: The war bonus. 
(Railway news, v. 103: 404; March 6, 
1915). 

War bonus for English railwaymen. 
(Railway age gazette. v. 58: 447: March 
12, 1915). 

Railwaymen’s wages: The war bonus. 
(Railway news, v. 103: 623; April 27, 
1915). 

Railwaymen and enlistment: Employment 
of women. 

In Records of railway interests in the 
war, 11. British, p. 27-31. 
Partly reprinted in Railway news, v. 
103: 565; April 3, 1915. 

The War bonus: Revised agreement. be- 
tween the government and the railways. 
(Railways news, v. 103: 623: April 27, 
1915). 

Women and railway work. 


(Railway news, v. 103: 629-31; April 17, 


1915). 

War service for women on railways. 
(Railway gazette, v. 22: 439; April 23, 
1915). 


© 


1915 


Railway ambulance men and the war. 
(Railway news, v. 103; 665-66; April 24, 
1915). 

Women working as station porters. ‘Carry 
your luggage, sir?” Amazons cry to Eng- 
lish passengers now. 

(New York Sun, May 16, 1915, p. 7. 

Female booking clerks on the Metropoli- 
tan railway. 

(Railway news, v. 103; 831; May 22, 
1915). 

Women railway employees in England. 
(Railway age gazette, v. 68; 1120; May 
28, 1915). 

Railway gazette [Editorial]. 

Railway labour matters. 
(Railway gazette, v. 22; 617; June 18, 
1915). 

Railwaymen’s wages. 

(Railway- News, v. 103, 949; June 19, 
1915). 

Women as railway workers. 

(Railway gazette, v. 23; 116; July, 30 
1915). 

Railway companies and the war loan. 
(Railway news, v. 104: 153-54; July 17, 
1915). 

Arrangements by companies whereby em- 
ployees might invest small sums in the 
war loan. 

Women as railway clerks. A _ reply to 
“Melissa”. 
(Railway clerk, v. 12; 188-89; August 15, 
1915). 

Railway gazette [Editorial]. 

Female labour on railways. 

(Railway gazette, v. 23; 201; Aug. 27, 
1915). 
Service conditions of female wages staff. 


(Railway news, v. 104; 355-56; August, 


28, 1915). 
Female labour on British railways. 


(Central Argentine railway magazine, v. 


5: 663-64; Sept. 1915). 

Railwaymen’s wages. 
(Railway news, v. 104: 530-31; Oct. 2, 
1915). 

Railway Gazette [Editorial]. 
Railwaymen’s war bonus. 
(Railway gazette, v. 23: 396; Oct. 22, 
1915). 

Railwaymen’s wages—war bonus. 
(Railway news, v. 104: 613-32; Oct. 23, 
1915). 

Railways and the war: Enlistment of rail- 
waymen. 
(Railway news, v. 104: 694-95; Nov. 6, 
1915). 

English railwaymen’s war bonus. 
(Railway age gazette, v. 59: 899; Nov. 12, 
1915). 


Women railway workers 


(Railway news, v. 104: 803;; Nov. 27, 


1915). 

British railwaymen and the war. ‘- 
(Railroad herald, v. 20, Dec. 1915, p. 
2-3). 

Part being played by the railways in the 
present war. 
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Railways and the war: Enlistment of rail- 
waymen. 


(Railway news, v. 104: 847-48; Dec. 11, 


1915). 


1916 


The Great Central Railway and female 

clerks. 
(Great central railway journal, v. 11, Jan. 
1916). 
Supplement, 7 p. 8°. 
James, E, Dennison. 
The “woman” clerk. 
(Great western railway magazine, v. 28, 
12; Jan. 1916). 

Victimization of the G. C. women clerks, 
Debate in the House of commons. 
(Railway clerk, v. 13, Jan. 15, 1916, p 
4-8). 

Women on British railways. Successful in 
many capacities. 

(South African railways and harbours 
magazine, v. 10; 132-33: Feb. 1916). 

The Railway conciliation scheme. 
(Railway news, v. 105: 522-23; April 1, 
1916). 

Description of scheme to go into effect 
at termination of war bonus scheme. 

Women as railway carriage and engine 
cleaners. 

(Railway news, 1. 105: 602; April 15, 
1916). 

Women on British railways. 

(Railroad herald, v. 20: 137-38; June, 
1916). 

Employment of women in Great Britain as 
affecting labor conditions after the war. 
(U. S. Bureau of labor, Monthly re- 
view v. 2: 91-101; June, 1916). 

Effect of the war upon railway labor in 
Great Britain. 

(U. S. Bureau of labor, Monthly review, 
v. 3: Aug. 1916: 81-82 [253-54] ). 

National union of railwaymen’s new de- 
mands. 

(Railway news, v. 106:215; August 12, 
1916). 

Thomas, J. H. 

Mr. J. T. Thomas on railwaymen’s de- 
mands. 
(Railway gazette, v. 25: 186; Aug. 18, 

Railway gazettte [Editorial]. 

Railwaymen’s war bonus. 
(Railway gazette, v. 25:168; Aug. 18. 
1916). 

The National union of railwaymen’s new 
demands. 

(Railway news, v. 106:242; August 19. 
1916). 

Railway wages in Great Britain. 
(Economic world, v. 98: 261; August 26, 
1916). 

Railway gazettte [Editorial]. 

Railwaymen’s war bonus. 
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1916 
(Railway gazette, v. 25: 280; Sept, 15, 
1916). 
The Railway wage settlement. 
1916). 


(The Statist, v. 88: 546-47; Sept. 23, 
1916). 

Railway settlement: Official statement. 
(Railway news, v. 106; 375; Sept. 23, 


1916). 

Labour and the war; The Employment of 
women. 
(Railway news, v. 106: 401-02; Sept, 30, 
1916). 


Scottish railways and the employment 
of women, p. 401. Partly reprinted in 
Jour. Am. Soc. Mech. Eng., Vol. 38, 
} Dec. 1916, p. 1045. 
Women at work. 
(Great central railroad journal, v. 12: 
68-70; Oct. 1916). 
British railway war wages problem. 
Railroad herald, v. 20: 221-22; Oct, 1916. 
Women workers on the Great Central rail- 
way. 
(Railway news, v. 106: 441-42; Oct. 7, 
1916). 
Railwaymen’s war bonus and labour condi- 
tions. 
(Railway news, v. 106: 456-57; Oct. 14, 
1916). 
A Railway wage dispute settled without 
pressure. 
(Annalist, v. 8: 488; Oct. 16, 1916). 
1916). 
Text of the agreement between British 
roads and their employees. 


1917. 
Railway employees and war loan subscrip- 
tions. 
(Railway news, v. 107: 143; Jan. 27, 
1917). 


Labor in Great Britain after the war. 

(U. S. Bureau of labor, Monthly re- 
view, v. 4:479-80; March. 1917. 

Women employed by railways. 

(Railway gazette, v. 26: 249; March 2, 
1917). 

Railwaymen’s demands. 

(Railway news, v. 107; 315-16; March 3, 
1917). 

More men wanted. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 637; March 17, 
1917). 

Cost of living: Railwaymen’s demands. 
(Railway news, v. 107: 441; April 7, 
1917). 

Railwaymen’s war bonus. 

(Railway gazette, v. 26: 428; April 13, 
1917). 

Railway employees’ wages: The new 
agreement. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 465-66; April 14, 
1917). 

Railwaymen’s war bonus. 

gia gazette, v. 26: 456; April 20, 
17). 
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The Railway service and the army. 
(Railway news, v. 107: 532; May 5, 
1917). 

The Post Office and the war. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 532; May 5, 

1917). 

Employees enlisted, compared with rail- 
way workers. 

Railwaymen for the army. 

(Railway gazette, v. 26: 540-41; May 11, 
1917). 
Plans for releasing more men of mil- 
itary age. 

More men wanted. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 577; May 19, 
1917). 
Plans to get more from the railways. 

The Extension of the employment of 
women. 

(Railway news, v. 107: 600; May 26, 
1917). 

Women workers and locomotive building. 

ae gazette, v. 26: 632-36; June 1, 


Women workers in railway goods sheds. 
Midland railway. 
(Railway gazette, v. 26: 660-65; June 8, 
1917). 
Railway gazettte [Editorial]. 
Railwaymen for the army. 
Railway gazette, v. 26: 680; June 15, 
1917). 
The Railwaymen’s war bonus. 
(Railway gazette, v. 27: 96; July 27, 
1917). . 
Railway employee’s wages; Industrial un- 
rest. 
(Railway news, v. 108: 86; July 28, 1917). 
Railway gazettte [Editorial]. 
Railwaymen’s war wages. 
(Railway gazette, v. 27: 152; August 10, 
1917). 
Railwaymen’s wages. 
(Railway news, v. 108: 147-48; August 18, 
1917). 
Text of the agreement between the 
Executive committee and the National 
union of railwaymen, and demands of 
the Associated Society of locomotive 
engineers and firemen. 
Railway workers and railway economy: 
Conciliation or concession? 
(Railway news, v. 108: 273-74; Sept. 29, 
1917). 
Conditions after the war in employment 
and in railway finance. 
Great Britain. Commission of inquiry into 
industrial unrest. 
Industrial unrest in Great Britain. Re- 
prints of Reports, October, 1917. Wash- 
ington G. P. O., 1917, 240; p. 80. 
(U. S. Bureau of labor statistics, Bulle- 
tin No. 237). 
Railway labor: p. 62, 190. 


1917 

Brooks, F. W. 

Women as_ substitutes for men em- 

ployees. 

_ (Aera, v. 6: 190-96; October, 1917). 
Experience has shown them to be 
efficient in clerical positions. 

Transport workers’ battalion. 

(Railway gazette, v. 27: 368; Odet. 5, 

1917). 

Soldiers kept at ports and busy traffic 
centers to supplement civilian labor. 

Railway employees’ wages. 

(Railway news, v. 108: 408; Nov. 10, 

1917). 

Increases based on a new agreement. 

Industrial unrest. (Railway news, v. 108, 

434; Nov. 17, 1917). Increased demands 
of railway workers. Should be no more 

increases in wages until after the war. 

A six-hour day. 

(Railway review, Oct, 12, 1917, p. 1). 
Prospects for a shorter workday in 
England. 

Eight-hour day or _ forty-eight hours’ 
week? 

(Railway news, v. 108: 506; Dec. 8, 1917). 

Wages developments. 

(Railway gazette, v. 27: 528; Nov. 16, 

1917). 

Wages developments. 

(Railway news, v. 108: 458; Nov. 24, 

1917). 

Wages developments. 

(Railway gazette, v. 27; 585; Nov. 30, 

1917). 

National Union of Railwaymen. 

Special conference at Leicester. Dis- 

cussion on “After the war problems.” 

(Railway review, n. s., 1040; Nov. 20, 

1917, p. 1). 

Railway employees’ wages. 

(Railway news, v. 108: 482; Dec. 1, ’17). 
A new crisis and new concessions and 
bonus to railwaymen. 

Railwaymen’s war wages. 

(Railway news, v. 108: 506; Dec. 8, 

1917). 

New agreement of Nov. 29, 1917. 

Railway gazette [Editorial]. 

Wage developments. 

(Railway gazette, v. 27: 612; Dec. 7, 

1917). 

Thomas, J. H. 

Railways after the war. 

(Railway news, v. 108: 529; Dec. 15, 

1917). 

Wages and industrial unrest. 

(Railway news, v, 108: 582-83; Dec. 29, 

1917). 

Railways and finance in 1917. 

(Railway news, v. 109: 11-30; Jan. 5, 

1918). 

“Railwaymen’s bonuses and wages,” 
p: ZA. 


A work entitled “British Industrial Experience during the War” is published as Senate Document 
114, 65th Congress, Ist session. Part IV. of this work (p. 1109-1158), prepared by Leland Olds, is on 
Railroad Transportation, card no. 18-26197. 
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. 1917 


More men wanted. 
(Railway news, v. 109: 70; Jan. 19, 718). 
1918. 56 p. 8°. B, LC 
Reprinted in: Federal operation of 
transportation systems. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives . . . on H. R. 8172. 
January 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 1918. Part 3. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1918. p. 
451-75. In testimony of Clifford Thorne. 
Biggar, Emerson Bristol. 
The Canadian railway problem. Toronto, 
The Macmillan Company of Canada, Lim- 


ited, 1917. vii, 258 p. 8°, B, LC 
“Railway rule in the British Parlia- 
ment”: p. 213-23 17-23972 


Dixon, Frank Haigh. 
War administration of the railways in the 
United States and Great Britain, by Frank 
Haigh Dixon and Julius H. Parmelee. 
New York (etc.), Oxford University 
Press, 1918. x p., 2 1., 155 p. 8° Carnegie 
endowment for international peace. Divi- 
sion of economics and history. Prelim- 
inary economic studies of the war- . . .) 
18-3282 B, LC 
*. S. Library of Congress. Legislative ref- 
erence division. 
Government control of railways in Great 
Britain. Memoranda submitted to the 
Committee on interstate commerce, United 
State Senate . . . relative to the gov- 
ernment control of railways in Great 
Britain in its financial aspects and in re- 
lation to railway employees . . . Wash- 
ington, Govt. print. off. 


on 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


Thornton, Henry W. 
How Britain has run roads. 
(Forbes magazine, v. 1: 171-72, 196; Octo- 
ber 27, 1917). 
Told Forbes magazine by the “Ameri- 
can who has made a great reputation 
directing England’s war traffic.” 

Ryde, Arthur Lyon. 
War conditions and the value of British 
property. 
(Railway news vy. 108: 436; November 17. 
1917). 

Railway gazette [Editorial] 
Railways after the war 
(Railway gazette v. 27: 584: Nov. 30, 
1917). 

The, Railway problem in England. 
Government operation has proved a great 
success, but stockholders are exercised 
over increased operating costs. . . 
(Annalist, v. 10: 749; Dec. 10, 1917). 

With demands of National Union of 
railwaymen. 

Trade and transportation bureau. 

The railroad problem. 
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(Trade & Transportation bureau, Our 
weekly letter, Dec. 22, 1917). 
Management of British railways during 
the war: p. 1-2. 
1918 
Hollis, Henry F. 
English railway operation in war time, 
(Congressional record, v. 65: 583; Jan. 
4, 1918, Daily ed.) 
How stockholders fare when a government 
manages their railways. 
(Literary digest v. 56:56; Jan. 5, 1918). 
From the Wall Street Journal, on Brit- 
ish railways. 


TitLes OmittTep IN Parts 1 AND 2 
Pratt, Edwin A. 
Wagon pooling and common user. 
(Railway news, v. 108: Oct. 27, Nov. 9, 
Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22, 1917; v. 109, Jan. 5, 
1918.) 


I. Private owners’ wagons.—lI. War 
time conditions.—III. Difficulties and 
disadvantages.—I V. The back-loading 
order.—V. Railway-owned wagons.— 
VI. Common user applied.—VIIT. Or- 
ganizations —VIII. Standardization 
of wagons. 

Railway and locomotive engineering dur- 

ing 1917. 

(Railway news, v. 109: 9-10; Jan. 5, 1918.) 

Brooks, Sydney. 

British railways during and after the war. 

(North American Review, v. 207: 196-208, 

Feb. 1918.) 

Railways and finance in 1917. 
(Railway news, v. 109: 11-30; Jan. 5, 
1918. ) ois 

Wilson, P. W. 

An English journalist’s views of the Eng- 

lish railway system. 

(Railway age v. 64: 135; Jan. 11, 1918). 
From an article in the New York 
Tribune. 

The Railways of Great Britain after the 
war. 

(Railway age, v. 64: 169-70; Jan. 18, ’18.) 
From the Engineer, London, Nov. 30, 
1917. 


The Merchants National Bank, Boston, 


has issued a pamphlet of 30 p. on the “Motor 


Truck Problem in the Textile and Allied 
Industries.” It contains information on,— 
The Transportation Problem; The Trans- 
portation Analysis; The Transportation 
Solution; Some Users of Motor Trucks in 
the Textile Trade. 


“The Financial Aspect of Cotton,” an 
address before the Southern Commercial 
Congress, has been printed by the Irving 
National Bank, N. Y., 20 p. 


No attempt has been made in this list to give references to debates concerning railways in Parlia- 
ment. as given in the British Hansard. 
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Book Reviews 


“Ultimate Democracy and Its Making.” 
By Newell L. Sims. Chicago, A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 1917, 347 p., $1.50. 

“This is an investigation and study of the 
democratic idea, beginning with the prim- 
itive democracy of the original savage and 
then following the progress of the de- 
mocratic concept through the ages to a 
final examination and appraisal of the active 
‘democratic forces in the social organization 
of today.” 


“Faith, War and Policy.” By Gilbert Mur- 
ray. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917, 
255 p., $1.25 net. 

A series of addresses and periodical articles 
which originally appeared in the English 
press. Topics as follows: First Thoughts 
on the War; How Can War Ever be Right; 
Herd Instinct and the War; Indian and the 
War; Evil and the Good of War; Democratic 
Control of Foreign Policy; Ireland, America 
and the War; America and England; Sea 
Policy of Great Britain; Oxford and the 
War: Turmoil of War. 


“Income Tax—Law and Accounting.” By 
Godfrey N. Nelson. New York, Macmillan, 
1918, 364 p., $2.50. 

“Being a practical application of the pro- 
visions of the Federal income tax act of 
Sept. 8, 1916, as amended; the war income 
tax and the war excess profits tax laws of 
October 3, 1917 and contains the corporation 
capital stock tax law and rulings; Federal 
estate tax, N. Y. State income tax statute 
for mfg. and mercantile corp.” A supplement 
goes with the volume to keep it up-to-date. 


“The Secret of Typewriting Speed.” By 
Margaret B. Owen. Chicago, Forbes & Com- 
pany, 1917, 158 p., $1.00. 

A text book for beginners written by 
Miss Owen, the world’s champion typist. It 
commences as for a person with no type- 
writing experience and follows the process 
through to the finished product even in- 
cluding material on punctuation, advice. 
filing, etc. The work is a trifle elementary 
and is decidedly for the average beginner. 
Its inspirational value is great and the prac- 
tical hints are well worth the price of the 
volume. It would be well if this book 
could be placed in the hands of every typist 
and secretary. 


“South Eastern Europe—The Main Prob- 
lem of the Present World Struggle.” By 
V. R. Savic. New York, E. H. Revell Co.. 
1918, 276 p., $1.50 net. 

“This book is not for the specialist alone 
or for him only who is interested in the 
minute details of the Eastern question. It 
is rather a book which makes appeal to 


every intelligent reader who wishes to have 
the knowledge necessary to form an inde- 
pendent opinion as to the conditions on 
which durable peace shall rest.” 


“The Cross at the Front. Fragments 
from the Flanders Trenches.” By Thomas 
Tiplady, New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1917, 2nd ed., 191 pages, $1.00 net. 

An English Chaplain with the forces has 
brought together some of his letters written 
at the Front. These sketches are not by 
any means steeped in religion. They are 
the experiences from the every day life of 
the men in the trenches and on the battle 
front. 


“Our Backdoor Neighbors.” By Frank C. 
Pellett. New York, Abingdon Press, 1917, 
209 p., illus., $1.50 net. 

Stories of personal acquaintance of the 
author with various animals. Some of the 
material has already appeared in periodical 
form. In a way the book is interesting yet 
it does not impel sustained attention. The 
pictures are exceptionally well taken. Being 
careful not to treat the subject in too tech- 
nical manner the author has lapsed into a 
very elementary method of bringing his sub- 
ject to the attention of the public. The 
book appears to be for school children al- 
though there is nothing in the preface to 
lead one to belief but that it was intended 
for the average reader. 


“The Undergraduate and His College.” By 
Frederick P. Keppel. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917, 374 p., $1.60 net. 

Dean Keppel brings out a special study 
of the American college system, how it is 
adapted to different types of students and 
its training for normal ‘conditions of life. 
The author makes special reference to the 
effects of war-time on higher education and 
in conclusion the needs of our colleges and 
universities. 





“The Story of the Pullman Car.” By 
Joseph Husband. Chicago, A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 1917, illus., 161 p., $1.50. 

The romantic history of the evolution of 
the sleeping car and the rapid rise of the 
great industry. Good illustrations and told 
in a very interesting style. 


“Office Practice.” By Cahill and Ruggeri. 
New York, Macmillan & Company, 1917. 
illus., 253 p., 90c. 

A text book for general office work in- 
volving detailed attention such as telephone 
switchboard, filing, mailing, labor saving 
devices. A very good chapter is included 
on reference books for office work with 
suggestive exercises. 
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“The Gloom of the Museum.” By John 
Cotton Dana. Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, 
1917, cloth, 45 p., $1.25. 

The main point brought out is the blind- 
ness of Americans to see talent and genius 
in American work. Instead of recognizing 
“Made in America” products of art, nothing 
to the mind of the average collector and 
public is worthy of a place in any museum 
unless imported. 

The author tells how museums came to 
be so “gloomily beautiful” in a brief résumé 
of the European methods which, as usual, 
have been adopted so far in American cities. 
There are many suggestions as to the 
modern museum—its location, arrangement 
of building and exhibits, etc. For want of 
a better illustration a department store is 
likened to a museum. Branch museums, 
circulation of material, the necessity of mu- 
seums, all receive the attention they merit. 

An annotated list of about one hundred 
papers on museum management is appended. 
Mr. Dana has kept in mind at all times 
a specific type of museum—the art museum 
— and yet like many other works from his 
pen its usefulness is not confined to those 
interested in the particular subject which 
he has written about. 


“Soul of the Russian Revolution.” By 
Moissaye J. Olgin, New York, 1917. Henry 
Holt Company, 423 pages, $2.50 net. 

This volume is divided into four parts as 
follows: survey of the economic and social 
development prior to the revolution of 1905 
and 1906; account of actual conflicts which 
culminated in the strike of October, 1905, 
that induced Nicholas II to grant the Oc- 
tober constitution; an interpretation of the 
Russian Revolution movement, and lastly 
the social and political events after 1907 
which culminated in the forced abdication 
of the Czar. ——. 

“Criminology.” By Maurice Parmelee. 

New York, MacMillan, 1918, 522 pages, 
$2.00. 
Dr. Parmelee discusses the evolution of 
crime, the causes, the influence of civil- 
ization on crime, types of criminals, etc. It 
also includes a brief outline of criminal 
jurisprudence, material on penology and 
concludes with a discussion of the questions 
of crime and social progress, including the 
prevention of crime. 


“If I Were Twenty-one.” By William 
Maxwell. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1917, 295 p., illus., $1.25 net. 

A narrative telling what the author would 
do if he were twenty-one again. The story 
is well told laying special emphasis on 
salesmanship and the human equation in 
laying a foundation for a business career. 
The author gives some good advice to the 
young people telling them to read business 
books. Few will, however, agree with his 
ideas as to education for business life. 


“Manual of Military Map Reading.” By 
Hutchinson and MacElroy, New York, 
Appleton, 1918, 122 p., 75c net. 

An elementary treatise on making and 
reading of military maps. Contains several 
illustrative sketches. eed 

“Farm Accounting.” By Hiram T. Sco- 
vill, New York, Appleton, 1918, 429, $2.00 
net. ; 
Although many pamphlets have been 
issued on farm accounting, this is the first 
book to appear. Beginning with double 
entry bookkeeping the author takes up 
the subject to and through cost accounting. 
The work is practical and embraces the’ 
author’s experiences as a farmer and an 
accountant. —_—_ 

“Advertising.” By E. H. Kastor, Chicago. 
La Salle: Extension University, 1918, lea., 
317 p., illus., $2.50. 

Advertising campaigns; effective copy; 
illustrations and display; cuts and their 
uses; proofs; catalogues and booklets; out- 
door advertising; dealers’ literature; illus- 
trations in typography; retail advertising; 
functions of an advertising agency are all 
carefully described in this book. It is one 
of La Salle’s business administration texts 
and reflects the practical experience of its 
author. ———_ 

“Self-Surveys by Colleges and Univer- 
sities.’ William H. Allen, Yonkers, N. Y., 
World Book Company, 1917, 394 p., illus., 
$3.00. 

A survey by which educational insti- 
tutions can survey their own plant. With 
excellent illustrations and concrete exam- 
ples from colleges, this volume fills a de- 
finite need in the country’s educational sys- 
tem. Issued as volume three of the Edu- 
cational Survey Series. 


“The Prisoner of War in Germany.” By 
Daniel J. McCarthy. New York, Moffat, 
Yard Co., 1918, 344 p., illus., $2.00 net. 

A report by Dr. McCarthy which is prac- 
tically a report on the Prisoner of War 
situation in Germany, 1916. The author, 
as an Official, visited all prison camps and 
has written the results of his investigation. 
With Americans being constantly placed in 
these camps the work is of special signi- 
ficance. ——. 

“The Flamingo’s Nest.” A Honolulu 
Novel. By Roger Sprague, Berkeley, Cal.. 
Lederer, Street & Zeus, 1917, 369 p., $1.50. 

An interesting novel in which the scenery 
of beautiful Honolulu and “big business” 
are interwoven to form a good work of 
fiction. ———— 

“The Coming of the Dawn.” By Jane A. 
Pierson. Cincinnati, Standard Pub. Co., 1917. 
299 p., $1.50. 

A thrilling book of the great world. war 
where the scene changes from America to 
Russia. Although the work is fiction it 
brings in at all times the war of today and 
breathes the spirit of world-wide democracy. 
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(Continued from page 112) 


are publications of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. They are issued monthly with quarterly 
and annual 5-year cumulations. The arrange- 
ment is similar to that of the “United States 
Catalogue,” an author, title and subject cata- 
logue in one alphabet. Under such headings 
as, Women—Employment ; Women—Occupa- 
tions, are entered articles on our special topic. 

Many of the periodicals of interest for this 
subject are not indexed at all. Such special 
periodicals naturally form an important part 
of the collection of the special library. Aside 
from their subject matter, they are valuable 
because they usually include notice of recent 
or forthcoming publications dealing with re- 
lated topics. 

There are few American periodicals devoted 
entirely to Women in Industry or women’s 
vocations. The Women’s Trade Union League 
publication, Life and Labor; and the Bulletin 
of the League for Business Opportunities for 
Women are practically the only ones. There 
are several that take up kindred topics, and 
a number that include articles of women’s 
work in addition to more general material, as 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae Jour- 
nal, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Magazine, and the Woman Citisen. 
Then there are quantities of popular period- 
icals for women, representing an expansion of 
the woman’s page in the family newspaper. 
These from time to time have something that 
is of serious interest in addition to much that 
is commonplace and trivial. 


The English periodicals for women are 


much more representative of present day inter- 
ests. And nearly all of them carry notices of 
new books, and of investigations and reports 
dealing with women’s employment. The Eng- 
lishwoman, which is one of the ablest of the 
English periodicals for women, has a book re- 
view section as a regular feature. Women’s 
Employment occasionally has reviews and 
notes. The Women’s Industrial News and 
Woman's Trade Union Review, both mention 
official and unofficial publications of interest. 
Notice of publications of the Board of Trade, 
the Health of Munition Workers’ Committee. 
studies made by the Fabian Women’s Society, 
the Students Careers’ Association, the Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women are 
found in these English periodicals. 

Still another source for information as to 
publications of every type are the reading lists 
or bibliographies prepared by different libra- 
ries and organizations. The Library Journal 
contains in each number a section giving the 
recent subject bibliographies. Then a num- 
ber of libraries regularly publish lists. Those 
issued by the Russell Sage Foundation Library 
and the bulletin formerly issued by the Socio- 
logical Branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
“Books for Social Workers,’ have been of 
particular interest to us. 

Of chief value, however, are the lists pre- 
pared by the Congressional Library, and the 


Bureau of Education. The Congressional Li- 
brary has for distribution both printed and 
typewritten lists, dealing with practically every 
subject of present day interest. The longer 
ones include both book and periodical litera- 
ture, analytics, and foreign as well as English 
publications. Some are annotated so they 
serve not only to show what material is avail- 
able on a particular topic, but to give an esti- 
mate of its value. The service of all the bu- 
reaus is free. If you want a list on a particu- 
lar subject, you have simply to write asking 
for what they have. If no copies are avail- 
able for distribution, they will lend their own 
lists long enough to have copies made. This 
represents a valuable service which is at the 
disposal of every special library. 

Finally, for information sources, there are 
the press notices already referred to. They 
give news not so much of publications as of 
movements that may lead to publications. And 
as a good deal of the “literature” of the special 
library is not literature at all, but informa- 
tion, such news is of particular value. A li- 
brary dealing with women in industry should 
know about the decision of Judge Boyd of 
North Carolina, declaring the Child Labor 
Law unconstitutional, of the bill establishing 
a general eight-hour day for Alaska; of the 
decree of the Industrial Welfare Commissiom 
of California fixing $10 as a minimum wage 
for women in department stores; and right 
here in Massachusetts, of the investigations 
in progress of the wages of women employed 
in millinery shops, hotels, and restaurants, 
and as office cleaners. Later on official reports 
of the proceedings and findings in connection 
with these investigations will be available. But. 
for timely knowledge, before these events pass: 
into ancient history, the newspaper reports: 
are indispensable. 

I have not enumerated, or attempted to en- 
umerate all the sources for information om 
Women in Industry. I have tried, however; 
to indicate some of the more important ones 
which may perhaps serve to give you an idea 
of the wealth of sources available for keeping 
in touch with the literature of any special sub- 
ject, and of the variety of forms in which 
such literature appears. I should like to sug- 
gest that even more essential than a knowledge 
of various sources, is such intimate acquaint-- 
ance with your subject matter, such a satura- 
tion with it as to enable you to recognize the 
bearing that other subjects have upon it, and 
to discover in apparently foreign material, 
new and possibly valuable sources of supply- 


“American Labor Year Book, 17-18.’ 
Edited by Alex. Trachtenberg. Rand Sch. 
of Social Science, N. Y. 718, 284 p., $1.25 cl. 
The first volume was issued in ’16 as vol- 
ume 1. This volume is the second. Divided 
into six parts: labor and war; labor move- 
ments: labor and law; social and economic 
conditions; co-operative movements; and 
the socialist movement in the U. S. 


























Unfair Competition 


By W. H. S. STEVENS 


Sometime Professor of Business Administration in Tulane University 
Editor of Industrial Combinations and Trusts 





Mr. Stevens examines twelve methods of competition selected 
from the practice of modern corporations and trusts, and dis- 
cusses an economic standard for judging their fairness under 
present legislation. 


“One of the most valuable books for the legal profession and business 
men now before the public.”—Western Trade Journal. 


278 pages; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 3 oz.) 





Standards of American Legislation 


By ERNST FREUND 


Professor of Jurisprudence and Public Law, the University of Chicago 


Modern social legislation is discussed as a corrective measure 
for the shortcomings of the principles of common law. “Legis- 
lation ought to do what lawyers cannot,” is the theme which the 
author develops. A set of principles and standards upon which 
corrective statutes should proceed is the constructive element of 
the book. 


“The volume contains a great deal of information never before collected, 
of interest to lawyers, as well as to students of social problems.”— 
American Law Review. 


348 pages, $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 
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